To  Argus 

Aeolus  leaves  letters,  scattered 
Like  thoughts  across  the  yards  warming, 
Pages  under  weather  with  words, 
Collected  like  flowers;  Forget- 
Me-nots.  I'm  no  bird  in  the  breeze 
Winging  a  dream  on  a  whisper. 

Orpheus  plays  on  blades  of  grass 
Notes  garden  green  with  distraction. 
My  eyes  wander  toward  the  clouds 
In  the  sky.  I  see  a  peacock 
Lose  its  vision  to  other  myths. 

Allen  M.  Ford 
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Since  the  inception  of  Argus,  no  issue  has  failed  to  produce  some  material  which  has 
not  gone  on  to  receive  recognition  from  the  outside  world.  This  year,  however,  has 
proven  to  be  something  of  a  bonanza  for  the  writers  of  NSU.  The  following  awards  have 
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Allen  M.  Ford "Baby  Vicious," 
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Cindy  Totten  "Elfspawn," 
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Allen  M.  Ford "Side  Effects," 
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These  awards  are  a  sure  sign  of  the  quality  of  creative  writing  at  NSU,  and  all  students 
are  invited  to  submit  material  for  the  next  Argus  issue.  Entry  forms  are  available  from 
Room  31 6A,  Kyser  Hall,  and  entries  in  the  form  of  previously  unpublished  poetry,  short 
stories,  essays,  sketches,  and  photography  should  be  delivered  no  later  than  October2, 
1981. 

NSU  has  many  pleasant  and  interesting  people,  and  my  time  here  has  been,  though 
not  unmarred,  certainly  well-spent.  I  will  look  forward  to  receiving  my  Autumn  issue. 

Nigel  Nicholson 

Argus  Editor 
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Confessions  of  a  Romantic 

I  was  born  to 

wear  flowers  'round  my  head 

and  dance  about  a  village  square 
I  was  born  to 

sing  songs  of  mirth 

and  panegyrize  the  morning  sun 
I  was  born  to 

dream  away  this  piteous  world 

and  set  free  those  vexed  by  reality 
I  was  born  to 

guide  unicorns  to  the  softness  of  poppy  fields 

and  hear  the  melodious  tunes  of  the  Muse 
I  was  born  to 

spin  new  visions  in  the  understandings  of  the  mercurial  ones 

and  mingle  through  crowds  of  fanciful  poets 
I  was  born  to 

be  a  caster  away  of  cynicism 

and  heal  wounds  through  fable 
I  was  born  to 

be  loved  and 

give  love  to  all  the  earth  and  heavens 

Leslie  Gregory 
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Photography  by  Vickie  Graham 
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Photography  by  Vickie  Graham 


Carnations 

Every  wrinkle 

A  gently-etched  mark 

Of  courage  and  endurance, 

Placed  carefully 

By  the  slightly  trembling  hand  of  Time. 

Each  grey  hair 

A  reward 

For  lessons  taught 

And  lessons  learned. 

Carnations!  Beautiful  Carnations! 
Please  give  a  donation- 
Carnation  for  donation- 
To  help  the  old  and  dying. 

They  sit  in  antique  chairs, 

Blank  stares  at  long  past  times, 

Crying,  looking  backward, 

Sighing,  looking  inward, 

Searching  for  the  wisdom 

That  their  years  have  bought  and  paid  for. 

Love  them  now,  and  smile. 
Sit  and  listen  to  their  tales 
Of  days  when  life  was  young. 
Do  be  careful,  though, 
To  avoid  their  eyes. 
You  don't  want  to  see 
The  haunted  emptiness 
That  lies  in  watery  depths. 
Their  only  hope  left  is  death. 

Kind  sir,  here  is  a  carnation. 
Won't  you  give  a  donation? 
Carnation  for  donation, 
To  help  the  old  and  dying. 

Jane  A.  Patterson 
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Ticket  Please 

Sometimes 

I  wonder  why  I  want 

So  much. 

Why  can't  I  be  satisfied? 

I  have  so  much  already. 

So  much  more 

than 
So  many. 
And  yet 

still 
I  complain. 

How  foolish! 

How  childish! 
And  I 

Like  to  think  that  I'm  an  adult. 
Whether  or  not  I'm  paying  adult  prices 

at  movies 
I'm  playing 

Childish  games  with 

Myself. 

Renae  Quick 


poetry  weaving 

make  my  poetry  simpler 

you  said 
coil  the  words  together 

like  raffia-bound  pine  needles 
instead  of  twisting,  torturing 

their  insides  out 
coil  gently,  firmly 

the  internal  rhyme 

the  eternal  rhyme 

will  come 
and  silence  lay  serpentine  between  us. 

Cindy  Totten 
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Hawk 

Some  watch  his  magnificent  wings 

stirred  by  eagerness 

when  he  soars 

They  hope  his  flight 

is  not  encumbered 

by  unexpected  winds 

There  are  others 

too  common  to  be  named- 

so  horrible  they  are  invisible 

until  night 

when  they  come  in  dreams 

for  tether. 

Jim  Allen 


Sawdust 

I  have  eaten  my  words  without  nourishment- 
Mother  tells  me  to  trust  in  Jesus 
Now  this  might  seem  an  easy  task 
I  told  her  I  would  try  it  for  a  week 
She  says  it's  not  the  sort  of  thing  you  try 
It's  more  like  something  you  buy 

I  am  afraid  of  buying  things 

To  leave  the  market  and  have  the 

bottom  drop  out 

Still  there  is  truth  in  the  words 

of  a  housewife 

the  backbone  of  America 

setting  the  house  in  order 

My  house  is  cleaner  than  hers 
I  can  even  see  myself  in  the  dishes 
There  is  an  angry  bug  in  the  temple 
he  is  flailing  me  with  his  whips 
It's  hard  to  look  into  the  eyes  of 
the  savior 

still  stained  with  his  stripes 
across  my  back. 

Jim  Allen 
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ANGELES 
AT  FOUR  A.M. 

by  Vickie  Graham 


NOTE  Angeles  City  is  in  the  Philippines  In  late  1972.  President  Marcos  declared  martial  law  to  help  restore  and 
maintain  order  throughout  the  country,  he  rescinded  the  order  in  February,  and  there  is  no  longer  a  curfew  These 
are  the  author's  collective  impressions  during  a  twenty-four-nnonth  period  as  editor  ot  a  newspaper  during  1972- 
74.  while  serving  with  the  Air  Force 


rickety  basket  on  his  way  to  market. 
It  is  in  the  neighboring  barrio  about 
ten  kilometers  down  a  dusty, 
bumpy  road  speckled  with  imprints 
of  overburdened  carabao.  The  old 
man  will  half-trot  the  entire 
distance.  Those  who  arrive  first  get 
the  best  stalls  and  sell  their  wares  at 
top  prices.  If  it's  a  good  day,  he'll 
make  fifty  or  sixty  pesos.  It  will  see 
him  through  tomorrow,  but  the 
weekend  is  yet  to  come... 

A  turn  to  the  normally  congested 
business  district  finds  a  lone  jogger 
in  tread  less  tennis  shoes  and  frayed 
tee-shirt,  silently  keeping  his  frail 
brown  body  in  semi-fit  condition. 
He  passes  an  elderly  lady  and- 
perhaps  like  me-wonders  why  she 
is  on  the  street  at  such  an  early 
hour.  She  has  no  basket  in  hand  nor 
parcel  balanced  atop  her  nearly 
bald  head.  Her  movements  are 
slow,  but  determined,  and 
aimlessly  she  wanders  the  eerie 
alleys  stopping  only  to  pick  through 
yesterday's  waste.  She  has  no 
place  to  go.  At  market  today  she 
will  beg  for  centavos  to  purchase  a 
slice  or  two  of  bread  or  a  few  small 
bananas. 

Stores  remain  dark,  but  even 
now  ambitious  owners  prepare  for 
the  day's  business  by  candlelight. 
Occasionally  a  bare  lightbulb, 
suspended  from  an  endless  mass  of 
wire,  burns  off  the  musky  smell  of 
damp  rice... 

A  lonely  rooster  cries  for  dawn 
and  a  few  morsels  of  seed.  His 
feathers-now  dull  and  listless— 
detract  from  his  once-proud 
position  as  leader  of  his  peers.  Like 
the  old  lady,  he  is  left  to  beg  in  the 
market    or   along    the    roadside. 


Curfew  has  ended,  but  there's 
very  little  traffic.  Even  the  toll  road 
has  no  one  to  collect  fees  at  this 
early  hour.  Mine  is  the  only 
American  car  on  the  street.  In  fact, 
if  s  the  only  car  on  the  street,  save 
for  an  occasional  overloaded 
jeepney  or  two.  Even  the  steady 
beat  of  calesa-pony  hoofs  is  yet  to 
be  heard  by  human  ears  this  day. 

I  overtake  an  old  man,  wrinkled 
from  the  harshness  of  his  daily 
existence.    He    struggles    with    a 


Perhaps  a  careless  driver  will  turn 
too  sharply  and  spill  a  grain  or  two 
of  rice. 

Another  shriveled  lady  roams 
through  the  street  clinging  to  the 
safety  of  the  shadows.  Dirty 
sackcloth  rags  hanging  from  her 
emaciated  frame  are  her  only 
possessions.  Carelessly  tied  knots 
and  a  corroded,  mangled  safety 
pin-placed  ever  so  strategically- 
hold  everything  in  place.  Sudden 
movement  will  surely  be  disastrous. 
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Photoc  by  Vickie  G 


She  advances  from  her  shadowy 
shelter  as  I  slow  for  yet  another 
crumbling  corner.  A  haunting 
voice  pleads,  "Peso  ma'am?"  My 
eyes  close  tightly,  trying  to  mentally 
blot  out  her  forlorn  features,  but  my 
mind  will  not  permit  me  to  forget 
her  hopeless,  frightened 
expression. 

How  many  times  have  I  refused  a 
peso-or  a  mere  centavo  or  two- 
knowing  if  I  give  to  one,  yet  another 
dozen  children  will  appear?... 
knowing  I  want  to  help  them 
all.. .knowing  I  must  be  realistic... 
knowing  I  must  refuse.  Why  do  we 
appear  as  we  do  to  them? 
Sometimes—times  like  these— I 
despise  my  beginnings,  my  very 
creation,  my  light  hair,  my  fair 
complexion.  To  them  it  means 
wealth,  status,  health-Utopia.  We 
are  a  panacea.  We  can  cure 
anything!  Or  at  least  make  it 
better... 

I  ask  God  and  myself,  "Why?" 
knowing  the  answer  before  I  ask, 


but  still  disgusted  and  disturbed  by 
it.  It's  times  like  these  I  hate  ME,  not 
for  what  I  am  or  who  I  am,  but  for 
being  so  fortunate. 

Ah!  The  final  turn  is  just  ahead. 
Almost  there.  The  tattered  lady 
bothers  me  still.  Diseased  and 
sightless,  her  eyes  oozing  a  smooth 
green-gray  pus,  she  lingers  in  my 
memory.  Black-tar  teeth  edged  in 
tarnished  brass  fillings  dot  her  gums 
and  help  produce  a  foreboding, 
heavy  breath.  A  pale  fishbone-left 
over  from  the  month's  one  good 
meal-adorns  her  sparse,  lice-filled 
hair.  My  flesh  stirs.  I  shudder.  She  is 
overwhelming;  she  is  sickening.  She 
is  indomitable;  she  is  broken.  She  is 
beautiful;  she  is  ugly.  She  is  rich;  she 
is  poor. 

Dawn!  A  slowly  rising  orange 
sphere  casts  golden  shadows  on 
decaying  buildings  and  warms 
rabid  dogs  awakened  by  fleas, 
and  they  begin  again  to  pilfer  and 
forage  through  boxes  of  trash  on 
back  doorsteps-to  compete  with 


roaches,  rats,  maggots,  and  a 
myriad  of  ants-for  a  putrid  bit  of 
scrawny,  partially  eaten  mudfish. 

Dawn!  A  new  beginning 
emerges  for  an  opressed  people.. 

...oppressed  by  loss  of 

dignity 

integrity 

liberty. 

...blessed  with 

ideals 

tomorrows 

promises. 

it  is  overwhelming;  it  is  sickening. 
It  is  indomitable;  it  is  broken.  It  is 
beautiful;  it  is  ugly.  It  is  rich;  it  is  poor. 
It  is.. .Angeles  at  four  a.m. 
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Art  Attack 

In  this  town  we  live 
with  strange  animals 
not  quite  extinct- 
dogs  in  heat  with  themselves 
squirrels  atraid  ot  their  nests 
fish  who  are  not  yet 
salmon 

On  this  side  of  the  river 

poets  hold  themselves 

venturing  slowly,  deliberately, 

scared  of  cars 

of  being  struck  down 

by  some  type 

of  horrible  magic 

in  the  middle 

of  a  song 


We  are  in  this  place 

which  honors  time... 

to  be  young  forever 

It  is  the  kind  of  death 

no  one  wants 

yet  we  are  willing 

to  roll  our  eyes  to  the  sky 

and  count  stars 

without  resting  or  pretending 

otherwise. 

Jim  Allen 


On  The  Radio 

In  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
an  accident  occurred 
involving  the  release  of 
poisonous  chemicals 
into  the  water  supply- 
some  people  died 

It  was  later  discovered 

that  the  incident  had 

been  blown  out  of  proportion 

by  the  media 

The  hundreds  who  had  been 

evacuated 

railed  against  the  mistake 


In  such  a  large  city 
no  one  cares  for 
so  few  deaths. 

Jim  Allen 
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Rumor 

There  are  the  things  that  no  one 
knows  about- 

the  hint  of  death,  the  smell  of  lies, 
secrets  of  personal  nature 
open  to  me  like  books 

They  collect  about  me 
rather  than  fear,  I  gather  them 
against  my  breast 
held  like  colored  eggs 
hatching  to  flamboyant  birth 


No  one  knows  their  fathers 
anyone  with  human  characteristics 
could  have  produced  them— 
there  are  secrets  of  personal  nature 
open  to  me  like  books. 

Jim  Allen 


Alarm 

At  twenty  seven 
an  alarm  goes  off 
in  the  pit  of  my  stomach 
and  I  stare- 
not  even  self-sufficient 
yet 


I'm  not  aesthetic- 
I  take  liberties  with 
people's  bodies, 
with  their  minds  I'm 
more  careful  to  turn 
out  the  lights 
when  I'm  through 

How  the  map  lines 
stretch  and  grow 
how  string  and  stones 
in  the  garden  are  pieces 
of  things  I've  not  begun 
at  twenty  seven. 

Jim  Allen 
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A  Couple 

I  saw  them  on  the  street 

dressed  alike 

The  way  they  walked 

and  were  seldom  seen  apart 

from  one  another 

dismissed  all  speculation 

I  watched  them  whenever  I  could 
and  didn't  care  that  they  knew 
what  I  was  doing 

Such  divinely  shared  deviance 
must  surely  give  merit 
to  the  whole  town. 

Jim  Allen 


Ephemera 

In  contented  reverie  at  water's  edge, 
I  picked  tender  young  flowers 
And  tossed  them  on  the  cool  billowing  waves. 
And  as  I  watched,  two  of  the  prettiest 
Innocently  drifted  toward  each  other 
And  floated  joyously  together  on  one  wave. 
I  smiled,  delighted,  for  but  one  tiny  moment, 
For,  presently,  other  waves  came. 
And  gradually, 
helplessly, 

the  space  between  the  two  widened. 
I  looked  on,  my  heart  sighing, 
Thinking  of  you  and  me. 

Linda  Ve- 
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Almost  Summer 

Institute  ot  Education 

Floors  swallowing  escalators, 

Escalators  chewing  tloors, 

With  methodical  mechanical  humming. 

The  only  good  parts  ot  cinderblock  walls 

Are  windows. 

Barefoot  bugs,  and  bumblebees 
Finding  a  tour-leaf  clover  is  never  easy. 


What  use  are  ambiguous  allusions  to  past  greatness 

When  tomorrow  all  the  books  could  be  burned? 

Sifting  among  ashes  is  tedious  work. 

After  all, 

Only  the  teeth  can't  be  destroyed. 

You  can't  do  a  thing  with  teeth 

If  you've  never  known  a  dentist. 

So  sit  in  an  assigned  seat 

As  a  fuzzy  green  and  black  caterpillar 

Humps  and  stretches 

Measuring  marigolds? 

Remember  the  lifting  joy  of  trumpets  blown- 
Pots  and  pans  beaten  with  a  spoon- 
Mud  puddles  splished- 
Smiling  tears  splashed- 

The  Little  Prince  has  indeed  returned. 


Holding  Up  The  Academes 

I  see  my  best  friends 
holding  up  the  academe 
as  if  it  were  salvation 

I  have  lied 

signing  my  autograph 

over  and  over  on  bank  drafts 

trying  to  prove  that  repetition 

is  good  faith 


Jane  A.  Patterson 


The  taste  of  sin  is  likely 

to  lead  to  greater  things 

a  pursing  of  my  lips 

as  I  spit  the  years  of  deceit 

from  the  lessons  I  have  learned 


I  have  left  the  bride  once  more 
deserted  in  her  lonely  hall 
of  knowledge 

whispering  the  names  of  loves 
she  knows  will  not  return. 

Jim  Allen 
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Escapative 

The  night  was  dank  and  the  moon  globed  briverly 
in  the  spar-studded  oversky.  Shriller/  voices  of 
smidden  frogs  and  other  beastures  of  the  sloggy  dwamp 
poinked  the  stilly  air.  Shivers  of  fosty  dampness 
drung  and  swerled  amidst  the  ghrostry  ceder  tumps 
and  skeletrees.  Drindrils  of  moss  dripped  from 
brarmy  brigs,  woving  slowzily  when  a  streeze  would 
breathe  by.  All  was  palm  and  quietful  and  as  it 
should  have  been. 

But  the  normalcy  of  the  swill  bog  was  berupted 
suddenly  by  the  fristant  sounds  of  smucky,  quealthy 
stepfoots.  He  made  his  wath  with  carision,  knowing 
that  they  were  right  backhind  him,  knowing  that  he 
must  keep  on. 

His  tornered  chest  sweaved  with  brasps  that 
sprained  severy  muscle  in  his  body.  He  had  come 
quite  a  superdi stance— and  he  had  the  same  to  go.  He 
must  fleescape,  trun  as  fuickly  and  as  far  as  he 
might.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  clatched  and  chocked 
up  again. 

The  braying  of  the  seek-hounds  sellowed  from  the 
bedge  of  the  bog.  He  heard  them  and  ran  fanickedly- 
his  heart  breating  loundly  and  his  breath  gasting. 
Twanches  twinted  vtwixt  his  leges,  twiping  him.  But 
he  kept  on.  Strendrils  of  mosshands  snipped  across 
his  face.  But  he  kept  on.  The  yarking  of  the  find- 
dogs  came  more  closerly.  But  he  kept  on. 

He  never  really  saw  the  blaping  hole  of  slucky 
slime— delicately  hiddenflouged  by  sminy  twicks.  But 
he  felt  his  foot  be  grabsped  by  inseenable  hands.  It 
pucked  him  down,  smucking  amd  greeping  for  the  rest 
of  his  body.  He  flailed  his  arms  futilely-and 
slainfully,  torribly  was  engulvered  compirely  by  the 
sloozy  clime. 

The  dogs  never  found  him. 

He  was  free  at  last. 

Jane  A  Patterson 
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Photography  by  Cindy  Totten 


Another  Face  in  the  Crowd 

When  she  looked  in  the  mirror 

she  didn't  see  herself 
She  tried 
To  be  like  everyone  else. 

When  she  spoke 
The  voice  was  not  her  own. 
She  wanted 

to  be  like  everyone  else. 
And  she  almost 

was. 

Juliet  Snowden 
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TIMECARD 

by  Stephen  Campbell 


"But  if  a  man  lives  many  years,  and 

rejoice  in  them  all;  yet  let  him 

remember  the  days  of  darkness, 

for  they  shall  be  many 

-Ecclesiastes  11:8 


The  timecard  of  a  homeward 
bound  worker  is  placed  into  its  slot 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 

"I  am  alive!  The  water  cascades 
from  above.  It  is  heavy  upon  my 
head— dividing  and  uniting, 
tangling  and  untangling,  styling 
and  restyling  each  strand  of  my 
short,  curly,  black  hair.  It  follows  the 
curves  of  my  ears.  It  rolls  over  onto 
my  forehead,  breaks  through  the 
barriers  of  my  eyebrows, 
approaches  my  eyelashes,  closes 
my  eyelids-blinding  me  from  the 

sight    of    man-made (relief!)— is 

drawn  into  my  nostrils  when 
inhaling,  is  expelled  from  my  nostrils 
when  exhaling,  all  taking  place 
after  having  continued  its 
downward  flow  from  the  upper 
regions  of  my  face.  I  slowly  tilt  my 
head:  gentle  is  the  massaging 
action  of  the  water  on  my  neck. 
And  now.. .inhibition.  No!  I  am 
alone.  I  am  in  my  private  place.  I 
am  naked.  Flooding  me  and 
engulfing  me,  the  water  drowns  me. 
Am  I  dead?  My  arms  are  no  longer 
tired;  my  hands,  my  fingers,  are  no 
longer  tired-water  washes  away 
their  fatigue.  Meanwhile,  the 
weight  of  the  world  is  lifted  from  my 
back  by  soothing,  hydro-rhythmic 
motions.  The  water  gracefully  runs 
the  course  of  my  back,  curving  at 
the  buttocks,  straightening  at  the 
legs,  taking  the  form  of  my  lower 
limbs,  as  it  presses  on  to  its 
inevitable  destiny.  It  pets  my 
shoulders  and  pats  my  chest;  it 
coddles  my  waist  and  fondles  my 
member;  dropping  and  dripping, 
trickling  as  it  approaches  its 
unavoidable.. .its  unevadable.Jts 
unescapable...end." 

A  drop  of  water  forms  on  the 
showerhead  and  falls. 


Within  a  dark  and  silent  room,  a 
seventeen-year-old  boy  rests 
peacefully.  He  has  worked  long 
and  hard  today.  He  has  relaxed 
himself  by  washing  away  all  his 
bodily  impurities  of  the  day.  Before 
retiring,  he  prays.  His  mind  is  at 
ease.  His  soul  is  content. 

Look  at  the  beautiful,  strong 
seventeen-year-old  youth  as  he 
sleeps.  The  trunk  of  his  body  rises 
and  falls  with  each  breath  of  life.  His 
heart  beats.  His  face-innocent.  His 
lips  await  a  special  kiss. 

"Through  the  eyes  of  my 
subconscious  mind  I  see  nothing.  I 
hear  nothing.  Darkness.  Silence. 
Time." 

See  the  Darkness.  Hear  the 
Silence. 

"On  Darkness's  horizon  as  if 
floating  on  air,  I  see..." 

Upon  a  too-fleeting  moment  of 
future  time  is  a  voice,  "There  is  no 


cry.  Not  even  a  goodbye.  There  is 
no  battle-only  the  acceptance  of 
an  unconditional  surrender." 

"...I  see  a  picture  in  my  mind-a 
timecard!  Time  punched  in.  Time 
punched  out." 

Silhouetted  in  a  dark  and  silent 
room  is  the  innocent  face  and  the 
stillness  of  a  beautiful,  strong 
seventeen-year-old  youth. 
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Depression 


You  approach  as  if  in  a  dream. 

You  are  surrounded 

by  trees 

And  small  wild  flowers. 
A 

deep 

dark  pond  awaits  you. 

Fog  falls  around  the  dark  forest 

slowly. 
It  is  a  deaf,  still  arrangement. 
You  fall  into  the  pond 

and  feel  no  bottom. 
You  are  being  dragged 

under, 
But  you  fight  to  stay  above. 

Grabbing  the  muddy  bank, 
you  pull  yourself  out 
and  walk  away, 
hoping 
not  to  have  to  return  again. 

::en 


Hang  in  There,  Baby 

desperation  leaves  me 

hanging  like  clothes  on  a  line, 
waiting  and  wondering 

what  I  will  find... 
desolation  leaves  me  hanging 

like  the  moon  in  the  sky 
alone  and  silent 

mysteriously  high... 
destitution  leaves  me  hanging 

like  a  solitary  leaf  on  a 
frost  stricken  tree, 

continuously  reminded  of 
what  my  fate  is  to  be... 

destruction  leaves  me  hanging 
like  a  bat  in  a  cave, 

blinded  and  angered 
and  very  much  afraid... 

I  guess  I'll  just  be  hangin' 
around  for  awhile. 


?nDc 
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crayon  memories 
collected,  broken  friendships, 
fragile  like  small  shells 

Allen  M.  Ford 


the  heater  whispers 
in  the  dark...Deco  Cat  snores, 
you  sleep,  I  listen. 

Susan  Higgs  Monday 

child  holds  violin, 
music  flows  from  her  fingers; 
each  one  has  a  gift. 

Kathleen  Smith 


high  on  the  limb 
out  of  reach... why  don't  apples  grow 
where  you  can  pick  them? 

Vickie  Graham 


I  glance  at  you  now... 
remembering  years  gone  by; 
please  don't  leave,  my  child. 

Jeannette  Primm 
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two  birds,  young  in  flight 
caught  by  daring  youth  and  claws 
the  cat  plays  deadly 

Allen  M.  Ford 


the  falcon  flies  down 
on  some  unsuspecting  prey: 
his  meal  for  the  day. 

Linda  Verrett 


brushed  with  airy  strokes, 
the  pine  needles  hold  lightly 
their  sunny  treasure. 

Susan  Haga 


words  without  anger 
linger  still  for  expression 
no  hostility 

Allen  M.  Ford 


with  shadows  moon  cast 
silent  creatures  dart,  dancing, 
tuned  to  silent  stars 

Alien  M.  Ford 


hold  long  the  precious 
bright  eye  vision  of  the  sun 
forever  night  blind 

Allen  M.  Ford 


gently  winds  whistle 
then  whisper  in  green  seasons 
songs  through  blades  of  grass 

Allen  M.  Ford 


mirrors  reflect  true 
innocent  glances  stolen 
vanity  of  youth 

Allen  M.  Ford 


odors  of  wet  bricks 
rise  in  hot  April  vapors 
urban  red  buds  rain 

Allen  M.  Ford 


clearly  holding  rain 
cloudy  thoughts  storm  the  night  airs 
raining  watered  thoughts 

Allen  M.  Ford 


spring  snows  melt  into 
gushing  streams  below... nature 
wakens  from  her  dream. 

Vickie  Graham 


all  with  their  own  faults... 
these  leaves,  but  in  the  moonlight 
each  finds  perfection. 

Susan  Higgs  Monday 
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Pictures  from  a  Satellite 

Enclosed  in  the  shadows  of  confinement  for  days 
With  thoughts  receding  like  time,  escaping  the  haze 
Your  back  easing  into  the  yellowed  wall  seems  best 
Slowly  becoming  solid,  a  foundation  of  rest. 

Feebly  the  mother  arm  removes  peach  from  pit 
Stroking  loose  the  talons  pried,  together  board  and  sit 
Slung  west,  an  icy  plunge,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  men, 
Look  up  brother,  welcome,  to  open  arms  again. 

Diplomats  embrace  the  glowing  feather  in  their  cap- 
Blink  like  owls  at  the  hoopla,  yawn,  dream  of  just  a  nap, 
Rosy  fingers  on  your  forehead,  softly  pull  the  quilt  up  warm, 
Safe  on  the  inside,  close  the  shutters  to  the  storm. 

Hail  and  hail,  cheers,  you  flipped  and  won  the  toss, 

Will  the  cameras  replay  the  part  they  played  in  all  your  loss? 

Susan  Haga 
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Bedroom  of  Darkness 

Turn  out  the  light. 
Darkness  appears 

flowing  everywhere 
except  for  the  crack 

under  the  door. 
Shapes  slowly  begin  to  form 
And  you  see 
The  trees  in  the  night 

which  sway  slowly  in  the  wind. 
The  low  hum  of  the  radio 

and  the  wind  in  the  leaves 
cover  the 

silence 
Of  the  night. 

Juliet  Snowden 
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THE  SHADOW 

By  Millard  J  Bienvenu 


It  crept  across  the  smooth 
plastered  wall-a  long,  dusty  shade 
ot  brown  clinging  to  the  mellowed 
white  like  a  lizard  on  a  stone. 
Imelda  Linares  stared  at  the 
shadow  as  one  who  understood  its 
nothingness.  It  could  not  be  felt, 
touched,  heard.  Only  seen.  A 
proliferating,  lifeless  reflection  of 
some  distant  reality.  Yet  on  it 
spread  until  the  room  was 
swallowed  in  its  blackness. 

The  creak  of  a  small  cane  chair 
pricked  the  heavy  darkness,  and 
the  trace  of  a  sigh  floated  through 
the  little  chamber  as  a  tense, 
quivering  frame  grew  heavy  in 
quietude.  Throbbing  left  the  legs, 
motion  let  go  of  the  arms  and 
hands,  preoccupation  ceased  to 
tax  the  mind,  and  as  she  closed  her 
eyes,  Imelda  left  the  world,  if  only 
momentarily. 

"Imelda!  Imelda!"  a  voice  rattled 
through  the  room.  Imelda  shook 
with  a  violence  that  sent  the  chair 
wildly  squeaking.  She  strained 
wide-eyed  into  the  darkness, 
searching  for  shape,  form.  She 
crossed  two  long,  roughened  arms 
softly  over  her  breast  in  an  attempt 
to  subdue  the  chest-held  spasm. 
Again  came  the  call,  accompa- 
nied by  several  muffled  knocks  on 
the  heavy  board  that  was  the 
house's  door. 

"Quien  es?"  Imelda  called, 
though  she  had  recognized  the 
voice.  She  sat  quietly,  composing 
herself  as  the  expected  answer, 
"Maria!  Maria!"  rang  hurriedly 
through  the  air.  Slowly,  Imelda  rose 
to  answer  the  door. 

Oh!  Dios  mio!  Oh!  Dios  mio!"  a 
black-dressed,  black-shawled 
figure  murmured  as  it  hastened 
past  the  opening  door.  "Oh  Dios 
mio,  what  am  I  ~" 

Maria  Contreras  stifled  herself 
and  curiously  looked  over  Imelda 
with  one  downward  swoop  of  her 
eyes,  ignoring  the  tired  face  and 


staring  at  the  simple  white  dress 
that  stopped  short  at  two  long, 
brown  forearms  and  two  firm,  lean 
calves. 

"I  was  working  all  day,  inside," 
Imelda  responded  to  the  unasked 
question.  "I  don't  want  my  other 
clothes  to  be  ruined." 

"Si,  especially  since  you  are 
leaving  tomorrow,"  the  small, 
rotund  woman  nodded  in 
agreement,  then  shook  her  head  in 
the  opposite  manner  as  she  began 
again,  "Oh  Dios  mio!  What  am  I 
going  to  do!  Why  has  this 
happened  to  me!  Porque!  Porque!" 
She  stumbled  to  a  chair  by  the 
nearby  table  and  buried  a  tearful 
face  in  her  hands. 

Imelda  gazed  expressionlessly  at 
the  woman,  then  shut  her  eyes, 
straightened,  and  inhaled  deeply. 
Strengthened  by  the  thought  that 
this  would  be  her  last  night  to 
endure  the  lamentations  of  this 
unfortunate  woman  and  to  fight 
the  remembrances  of  her  own 
recent  misfortunes,  remembrances 
that  always  accompanied  the 
outpourings  of  the  other  woman, 
Imelda  reached  for  a  stiff,  hide- 
bottomed  chair  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  table  and  placed  it  and 
herself  beside  the  bereaved  visitor, 
to  comfort  and  to  bear  the  mental 
torments  the  ensuing  words  would 
provoke. 

Imelda  had  witnessed  how  the 
life  of  Maria  Contreras  had  come  to 
a  rude  turn  weeks  ago  when  her 
husband  and  three  sons  were 
found  slaughtered  in  a  ditch  along 
the  road  leading  to  the  village. 
Once  a  boisterous,  happy  woman, 
Maria  plunged  into  days  and 
nights  of  wailing,  fainting  at  new 
thoughts  of  the  horrors  that  must 
have  befallen  her  family,  and 
wandering  through  the  village 
searching  for  pity,  protection, 
mutual  sorrow.  But  she  met  only 
unflinching  faces  and  mechan- 


ically responding  bodies  that 
listened  coldly  and  then  shut  their 
doors  to  the  knocks  and  calls. 

The  village  Imelda  and  Maria 
had  known  for  nearly  fifty  years  had 
became  a  cluster  of  small 
fortresses,  most  of  them 
introvertedly  neutral,  some 
suspicious  and  protective,  others  to 
be  suspected,  feared,  avoided.  An 
evasive,  intensifying  war  had 
grappled  the  country,  spreading 
from  the  diseased  capital  city 
along  out-branching  roads  in 
bloody  rebellions  and  counter- 
rebellions  that  infected  farms, 
towns, and  villages  and  then 
subsided  into  the  jungles  until, 
festering  in  strength,  it  broke 
through  once  more  to  ravage  the 
land  that  had  never  recovered 
from  the  last  onslaught. 

The  malady  had  numbed  the 
populace,  who  could  not 
comprehend  what  had  befallen 
them.  When  did  it  start?  What  was 
the  cause?  No  one  in  the  village 
seemed  to  know,  but  all  suffered 
from  it.  Like  an  ominous  storm,  the 
source  of  which  is  unknown  to 
those  who  live  in  its  riotous 
darkness,  violence  fell  upon  the 
countryside—flattening  some, 
enraging  others,  leaving  most  void 
and  sensation  less.  Life,  except  for 
those  infected  by  the  craze,  had  no 
meaning;  there  was  no  way  out. 
Who  could  afford  to  leave?  Where 
could  they  go  when  danger  and 
desolation  surrounded  them  for 
miles?  All  were  trapped  in  the  black 
and  bloody  tumult.  Life  was  an  ugly 
shadow  of  what  it  had  once  been, 
people  mere  resemblances  of  their 
former  selves. 

For  Maria  Contreras,  a  relief  of 
sorts  had  been  found  in  the  home 
of  Imelda  Linares.  But  the  dispenser 
of  this  aid  did  not  perform  without 
harm  to  herself.  Rather,  she 
administered  as  one  who  expe- 
rienced the  same  pain.  For  so  long, 
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it  seemed,  she  had  lived  with  it, 
combatted  it,  even  submitted  to  it. 
But  gradually,  Imelda's  resistance 
was  weakening,  her  control 
deteriorating,  the  environment  of 
hate  and  indifference  about  her 
becoming  increasingly  conta- 
gious, and  Maria  Contreras'  visits 
growing  longer  and  longer. 

When  it  seemed  Imeldacould  no 
longer  fight  the  hate  and  despair,  a 
splinter  of  hope  broke  into  her  life, 
rekindling,  almost  rewardingly,  the 
weak  resistance  she  had 
maintained  against  all  the 
adversity.  Her  nephew,  Herman 
Sanchez,    finally    assured    of   his 


aunfs  willingness  to  leave  the 
country,  had  secured  her  exit  and 
passage  into  the  United  States. 
Thus,  Imelda  again  had  a  reason 
for  waking  and  attempting 
another  day.  Once  more  she 
anticipated  the  future.  For  the  first 
time  she  undertook  escape  as  a 
means  of  ending  her  fifty-year 
plight. 

Escape.  Imelda  squirmed  in  a 
scared  chill,  as  one  who  comes  to 
recognize  the  sinfulness  of  his  acts. 
Escape.  She  had  never  before 
undertaken  it,  never  considered  it 
as  an  alternative  for  the  hardships 
of   every   day;   she   had   always 


accepted  what  Fate  and  the 
government  decreed  as  befitting 
her  state  in  life.  Escape.  She  had 
never  contemplated  it.  Not  even 
when  her  husband  deserted  her 
and  their  two  children  years  ago  to 
find  higher  wages  and  a  new  life  in 
the  city.  Not  even  when  her  oldest, 
Marta,  left  the  village  to  work  for  a 
wealthy  military  family  and  ended 
up  sharing  their  fate.  Not  even 
when  Juliano,  her  youngest, 
angered  like  so  many  his  age  by 
injustices  and  the  lack  of 
opportunities,  joined  the 
demonstrations  far  away,  at  the 
university,  in  the  city,  where  bullets 
skimmed  the  streets  and  squares 
and  steps  of  churches  and  left 
bodies  limp  and  drained  and 
riddled  on  riddled,  scarlet 
pavements.  If  she  had  refrained 
from  escape  then,  why  did  she 
attempt  it  now? 

Imelda  saw  through  a  lens  of 
tears  the  sobbing  woman  whose 
face  had  never  lifted  from  the 
table.  She  patted  Maria's  neck, 
mumbled  a  few  words  meant  to 
console,  and  thought  again  of 
what  lay  ahead.  Escape.  Why  not? 
There  was  no  longer  any  hope  for 
anyone,  anything  here.  All  that 
remained  was  violent  insanity 
curdling  the  blood  of  so  many  and 
even  pimpling  Imelda's  own  skin. 
Here  there  was  nothing  to  live  for, 
nothing  to  save.  Nada.  Imelda  had 
to  leave.  She  had  to  before  she 
damned  herself  to  the  Hell  about 
her.  But  Maria.. ..What  would  she 
do?  Softly,  Imelda  clutched  the 
mane  of  her  friend.  I  must  leave,  she 
thought,  while  I  feel  just  a  little 
warmth  for  her. 

An  hour  or  so  after  entering, 
Maria,  weary  and  bereft  of  tears, 
began  to  end  her  wet  mourning. 
Imelda,  equally  fatigued, 
supported  herself  with  the  b  ack  of 
her  chair  and  with  her  left  arm, 
which  straddled  the  top  of  Maria's 
chair.  Imelda  maintained  her  right 
hand  on  her  friend's  knee,  tapping 
it  time  and  again  in  reassurance. 

"I  will  miss  you,"  Maria  began, 
wiping  her  eyes,  clearing  her  nose. 
"I  must  come  see  you  tomorrow, 
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before  you  leave." 

"No!"  Imelda  uttered  abruptly. 
Then,  catching  her  friend's  surprise, 
proceeded  in  a  more  polite  tone, 
"No,  tomorrow  I  must-" 

Maria  placed  her  hand  gently  on 
Imelda's  knee  and  nodded  in 
comprehension.  "I  understand.  So 
tonight  is  our  last  night.  And 
manana  -" 

Maria  lapsed  into  new-found 
sorrow.  Pulling  her  attention  away 
from  the  crouched,  newly  crying 
figure,  Imelda  contemplated  what 
would  happen  next,  manana.  Just 
last  week  Jose  Lopez  had  read  the 
letter  from  Imelda's  nephew,  and  in 
it  Herman  explained  how  he  had 
arranged  for  his  aunt  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  Jose  was  to 
conduct  her  to  the  city,  see  her 
through  the  necessary  procedures, 
place  her  on  a  plane  for  the  United 
States.  Imelda  dreaded  the 
potentially  dangerous  journey  from 
her  village  to  a  land  far  away  but 
eagerly  longed  for  the  happiness 
she  knew  would  follow. 

Her  thoughts  drifted  to  Herman, 
the  Herman  she  had  known  when 
she  was  younger  and  he  was 
Hermancito.  For  two  years  she  had 
reared  him  while  her  sister  worked 
in  a  neighboring  country.  Imelda 
had  not  married;  she  was  just  a  girl 
wanting  something  to  belong  to 
her.  And  for  his  first  two  years 
Hermancito  was  hers.  Whatever 
security  he  found  in  his  aunt 
doubled  her  own  sense  of  security, 
stability,  purpose.  And  the  child 
injected  her  life  with  a  young, 
simple  joy-chasing  chickens  as 
she  sewed  or  cooked  and  running 
to  her  when  he  fell  and  cut  himself 
or  felt  lonely  and  afraid.  He 
depended  on  her  for  everything, 
and  this  dependence  led  her  to  be 
strong  and  selfless.  Then  her  sister 
returned,  and  Herman  was  gone. 
Life  seemed  so  empty.  But  Imelda 
married,  and  the  births  of  her  two 
children  replaced  the  loss  of 
Hermancito  with  more  profound 
happiness. 

Suddenly  a  splitting,  all  too- 
familiar  pain  slashed  through 
Imelda's  head.  Flashes  of  black 


and  gray  and  red  smeared  the 
bright,    happy    thoughts    of   the 
children  who  had  once  been  so 
much  a  part  of  the  room  in  which 
she  now  sat: 

-  the  body  of  a  boy  lying  on  the 
floor  of  a  hall  at  the  national 
university.  His  friends  surround 
him.  All  prostrate.  All  kissing  the 
cement.  Three  shots  pierce  and 
echo  through  the  building.  His  hips 
stream  blood.  It  flows  from  him  to 
those  around  him.  But  none  can 
rise  to  help.  He  holds  up  his  hand  to 
Heaven  and  yells.  What  does  he 
yell?  Whom  does  he  call?  "Madre 
de  Dios!  Mama!" 

-  a  fire  burns  in  the  street  before 
the  limousine,  and  it  must  stop.  The 
doors  are  jerked  open,  and  the  girl 
is  forced  out  along  with  the  others. 
How  can  so  many  people  be 
dragged  away  in  the  middle  of  the 
city?  Where  is  the  family  taken? 
Does  no  one  see?  Another  plot  of 
shallow  graves  is  sown  in  the 
reeking  earth  of  the  countryside. 

"No!"  Imelda  yelled,  jumping  to 


her  feet,  pressing  her  hands  to  her 
temples  as  if  attempting  to  smash 
the  thoughts.  vNo!  No!  No!  No!  No! 
No!  No!"  She  stopped  at  the  wall, 
mashing  her  brow  to  it,  sending  her 
hands  in  search  of  some  break  in 
the  plaster  to  hold  on  to.  Her  body 
heaved  in  sorrow,  pain. 

At  first,  Maria  sat  agape. 
Eventually  she  realized  the  cause 
of  her  friend's  outburst. 

"Tomorrow,"  Maria  bagan 
comfortingly,  sadly."Tomorrow  you 
will  be  with  Herman,  and  you'll 
know  this  horrible  darkness  no 
longer."  Maria  tapped  the  firm 
back  then  let  go.  "And  your  poor 
friend.  .  .  ." 

Turning,  Imelda  exposed  a 
moistened  face.  "My  poor  friend. 
And  what  will  she  do?"  Imelda 
posed,  clutching  the  other's  hands. 

Maria  shrugged,  smiled  weakly 
and  with  a  sigh,  and  looked  away. 
She  then  embraced  Imelda, 
almost  reverently,  before  walking 
to  the  door.  "I  will  miss  you,"  she  said 
without  turning.  Maria  Contreras 
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opened  the  door  and  left. 

A  sad  relief  flowed  through 
Imelda.  Her  mouth  quivered 
uncontrollably,  and  sinking  into  a 
chair  at  the  table,  she  broke  into 
sobs.  Her  bony  arms  and  hands 
sprawled  across  the  hard  table  top, 
and  she  rolled  her  face  back  and 
forth  on  the  grooved,  grained 
surface.  Finally,  her  tearful  deluge 
ended,  Imelda  propped  herself  on 
her  elbows  and  wiped  her  large 
eyes  with  two  pinkened,  calloused 
palms.  Not  far  from  her  lay  the 
envelope  bearing  Herman's  letter. 
She  gazed  at  it,  reached  for  it, 
opened  it.  Though  she  could  not 
read  the  words,  though  when  she 
held  it  they  ran  invertedly  from  right 
to  left,  she  pored  over  each  and 
called  to  mind  what  Jose  had  said 
when  he  read  them  to  her. 
Tomorrow.  .  .  .  Hermancito.  .  .  .  She 
pressed  the  paper  to  her  face, 
inhaled  the  strange  scent  of  it,  and 
thought  of  tomorrow. 

The  rain  from  the  night  before 
lingered  on  in  a  shroud  of  mist  that 
nearly  deadened  the  dazzling 
green  surrounding  the  village  on 
every  hilly  side  and  breaking  into  it 
at  every  available  opening.  Imelda 
opened  her  door  to  the  gray 
morning  air;  the  sky  fitted  the 
occasion-her  departure.  A  strange 
dread  clawed  from  within  as  she 
peered  into  the  dense  air  and 
thought  of  the  arduous  trek  to  be 
undertaken-leaving  forever  the 
only  world  she  had  ever  known. 
Imelda  almost  shrieked  at  the 
frightful  thought.  She  had  never 
journeyed  far  from  the  village. 
Could  she  actually  survive  in 
another  place  in  a  strange  land 
somewhere  across  this  same  gray 
air?  She  called  to  mind  those  she 
knew  who  had  left  the  village-the 
childhood  friends  drawn  by  the 
magnet  of  the  city,  her  sister,  whose 
return  signaled  Herman's 
departure,  her  husband,  the  sting 
of  whose  absence  numbed  with 
the  years,  and  the  last  two.  . . . 

Imelda  quelled  the  surge  of 
imagination  with  a  self-control 
more  typical  of  the  fresh  hours.  She 
could    not   allow   herself   to   be 


overcome,  not  now.  She  stuffed  a 
clean  white  cloth  into  a  pocket  on 
her  hip;  three  or  four  long  blanched 
threads  hung  from  the  rim  and 
settled  on  the  smooth  black  dress 
reminiscent  of  what  age  had  done 
to  the  straight  dark  strands  that 
parted  to  either  side  of  Imelda's 
uncovered  head  and  crowned  it  in 
a  simple  braided  mass. 

The  rag  was  first  withdrawn  when 
Imelda  passed  for  the  last  time  the 
home  of  a  dear  friend,  years  since 
dead.  Imelda  had  no  time  to  linger; 
she  placed  the  handkerchief  over 
her  nose  and  mouth  and 
continued  through  the  puddled 
streets.  If  there  were  people  around 
her,  she  did  not  notice.  If  they 
noticed  her,  she  did  not  respond. 
On  she  walked,  gazing  at  the 
buildings,  houses  of  people  she 
once  knew,  stopping  at  spots 
where  some  remembered  event 
had  transpired.  But  she  spoke  to  no 
one;  the  villagers  she  had  known 
and  loved  were  gone. 

The  small,  brown  streets 
converged  on  one  wide,  brothy 
area  that  was  the  village  square.  In 
the  ugly,  puddle-pocked  earth 
stretching  before  Imelda, 
reflections  of  a  splendid  edifice 
sprinkled  the  somber  terrain  in 
clear  whites  and  pinks  since  across 
the  plaza  from  where  she  stood 
soared  the  intricate,  twin-towered 
facade  of  the  village  church. 
Gathering  her  skirt,  Imelda  hopped 
carefully  across  the  open  space  to 
the  massive  rose  and  cream- 
colored  structure  and  on  reaching 
the  steps,  stared  up  at  the  arched 
belfries  through  which  mist  swept 
as  if  reminding  her  of  the  pretty 
building's  emptiness.  Empty  it  had 
stood  for  months.  No  priest.  No 
Presence.  No  prayers.  A  beautiful, 
empty  shell. 

Inside,  Imelda  trod  the  same 
marble  floors,  gazed  at  the  same 
jewelled  windows,  glanced  upon 
the  likenesses  of  the  same  saints, 
and  stared  at  the  same,  though 
bare,  altars.  But  no  comfort,  no 
consolation,  no  renewed  strength 
streamed  into  her  veins  like  before. 
At  the  door  she  turned  to  view  the 


lovely  hollowness  once  again.  Out 
of  reverence  for  what  had  once 
been,  she  lowered  her  head, 
touched  a  knee  to  the  hard  floor, 
and  blessed  herself. 

Before  plunging  into  the  foul 
square,  Imelda  looked  up  at  the 
sky,  now  swirling  in  swathes  of  gray 
and  patches  of  blue.  Within  her,  a 
churning  of  emotions  seemed  to 
coincide  with  the  interplay  of 
intermittent  rays  that  bathed  the 
bright-colored  buildings  with 
greater  brightness  and  the 
sobering  shade  that  fell  from 
somber  clouds.  Imelda  was 
thankful  for  the  resurgence  of  the 
sun;  it  would  lighten  the  heaviness 
of  the  next  errand. 

Down  the  brown,  muddy  hillside 
that  was  the  main  street  sat  the 
small  cemetery.  Neglect  in  the 
form  of  chipped,  broken  tombs 
festering  with  sprouting  weeds  had 
crept  into  the  village's  resting 
place.  Imelda  proceeded  through 
the  yet  disquieting  surroundings, 
pausing  briefly  above  the  shabby 
heaps  of  those  she  once  knew.  At 
some  of  the  graves,  the  ones 
bearing  dearer  bones,  she  knelt 
and  prayed.  She  moved  slowty  from 
grave  to  grave,  plot  to  plot,  not  out 
of  any  want  to  savor  the  moments, 
but  almost  as  if  to  put  off  that  final 
vigil  which  must  conclude  the  visit. 
But  eventually,  she  turned  toward 
that  patch  of  earth  dearer  to  her 
than  her  own  flesh. 

The  grave  of  Juliano  lay  at  the 
end  of  the  cemetery.  Above  the 
rectangular  mound  not  yet 
choked  with  vegetation,  Imelda 
stood,  a  silent  sentinel.  Her  eyes 
welled  as  they  traced  the  clump  of 
earth  from  its  base  to  the  small 
white  cross  thrust  in  the  ground 
where  the  head  she  had  often 
fondled  had  been  lowered  for  the 
last  time.  "Juliano,"  she  would  have 
uttered  clearly,  plainly,  had  her 
hand  not  covered  her  lips  and 
muffled  her  speech.  Imelda 
dropped  to  her  knees,  her  rough 
hand  still  retaining  sobs,  her  tears 
mourning  the  corruption  of  the 
grave. 

A  brittle  noise  rattled  through  the 
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air.  Immediately,  instinctively,  she 
thrust  herself  into  a  furrow  between 
two  graves  and  hugged  the 
ground  against  which  her  heart 
pounded  spastically.  She  pressed 
herself  against  the  earth  until  the 
pebbles  stuck  to  her  face  and 
arms. 

The  shots  ceased.  The  village  sat 
in  silence.  Only  curdling  squeals  of 
a  child  pealed  through  the  still 
streets.  Soon  Imelda  heard  the 
shouting  voices  and  heavy 
footsteps  of  several  men  running  in 
her  direction.  Her  face  kissed  the 
ground  even  harder,  and  her 
hands  covered  her  head  as  the 
armed  squad  rushed  through  the 
cemetery  toward  the  brush. 
Minutes  later,  Imelda  raised  her 
eyes  cautiously  above  the  low 
ridge  next  to  her  and  lifted  her 
panting  frame  from  its  messy 
position.  The  silent  village  had 
broken  into  a  loud  commotion, 
and  she  could  see  villagers  running 
to  a  house  off  the  main  street. 

Imelda  rose  staggeringly,  wiping 
mud  from  her  dress,  her  arms,  her 
legs,  and  then  ran  until  she  came 
to  a  crowd  assembled  before  the 
house.  The  crowd  was  impatiently 
curious,  some  pushing  in  order  to 
view  from  the  open  door  and 
windows  what  had  taken  place. 
Drawn  by  cries  from  within,  Imelda 
pushed  and  slapped  and 
eventually  reached  a  window.  On 
the  opposite  wall  she  saw  enough 
to  confirm  what  she  had  feared. 
"Dios!"  she  cried,  turning  her  gaze 
from  the  red-splotched  plaster. 
Without  returning  her  eyes  to  the 
sickening  sight,  she  straddled  the 
sill  and  entered  the  room. 

Her  feet  firmly  on  the  earthen 
floor,  she  saw  the  bawling  infant 
and  swayed  at  the  scene  about 
him.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  two 
bodies  bloodied  the  floor.  The  child 
sat  drenched  and  screaming 
between  them,  frantically  throwing 
his  gaze  on  each  of  the  more  than 
dozen  persons  surrounding  him. 
He  seemed  to  search  the  crowd  for 
one  to  rescue  him  from  the  gore, 
but  no  sympathy  spilled  forth,  no 
arms  rushed  out  to  pick  him  up. 


Each  visage  stared  in  rude 
coldness,  in  thirsty  curiosity  which, 
when  quenched,  sent  the 
spectator  away  indifferent  over  just 
another  killing. 

The  child  then  grabbed  one  of 
the  seeping  corpses,  but  before  he 
could  crawl  onto  it,  Imelda  rushed 
to  him.  "No  nino!"  she  yelled, 
pulling  him  from  the  mess.  "No!" 

The  infant  pressed  his  weary, 
shaking  head  to  Imelda's  shoulder. 
A  long  forgotten,  long-unfelt 
warmth  rushed  from  the  child, 
dispelling  the  chilling  hold  that 
had  begun  to  numb  and  gel  her 
senses.  She  quieted  his  convulsing 
body  with  her  large,  long  arms, 
secured  the  child's  small  head  to 
her  with  her  strong,  wide  hands, 
and  softly  spoke  to  it  in  terms  and 
tones  once  heard  by  Hermancito, 
by  Marta,  and  by  Juliano. 

Imelda  glanced  pityingly  at  the 
reddened  bodies  above  which  she 
rose  like  a  lone  survivor.  She  looked 
at  the  crowd,  all  magnetized  by 
the  scene.  Now  and  then  a  new 
head  stared  with  the  same 
stupefied  gaze.  They  were  all 
pulled,  sucked  into  this  place  as 
they  reeled  and  swirled  in  a  world 
of  killings,  similar  feats  of  hate  and 
resultant  fear.  None  would  leave 
changed  by  what  they  saw.  But 
Imelda  looked  down  at  the  fragile 
life  in  her  arms,  smiled  weakly  at  the 
relief  from  the  depression  about 
her,  and  then  pushed  her  way 
through  the  throng  to  head  back 
home. 

Jose  did  not  wait  for  the  door  to 
open.  Entering  Imelda's  house  he 
found  her  and  the  child  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  infant 
splashing  in  a  pan  of  reddened 
water,  the  woman  crouching  by  his 
side,  one  arm  resting  on  her  knees, 
the  other  pouring  water  over  the 
child.  Imelda's  low,  soothing  hum 
and  the  child's  weak  babbling 
blended  into  a  strange  incanta- 
tion and  the  man  did  not  draw 
nearer.  Imelda  knew  of  Jose's 
presence  long  before  looking  up  at 
him.  When  she  did,  she  looked 
squarely  into  his  eyes,  eyes  that 


already  seemed  to  plead  "Don't." 
Imelda  slowly  began  to  move  her 
head  from  side  to  side.  Jose  waved 
a  handful  of  papers  desperately, 
but  Imelda  smiled  apologetically 
and  shook  her  head.  She  rose  to 
meet  Jose,  and  both  noticed  the 
child  as  he  opened  his  mouth,  as 
his  eyes  followed  her  every  move, 
and  as  he  began  to  whimper  and 
stretch  his  arms  to  Imelda. 

Imelda  stilled  the  moving  papers 
and  pushed  them  gently  into  Jose's 
palm.  "Write  Herman,"  she  asked, 
staring  into  Jose's  dark  face.  Then, 
looking  at  the  child,  who  watched 
anxiously,  continued,  "Tell  him  I 
can't.  Tell  my  Hermancito  that." 

Jose  stared  at  the  watery,  red- 
streaked  eyes  as  Imelda's  hand 
patted  the  paper  in  his  hand 
bringing  an  end  to  things.  "But 
Imelda!"  he  called  as  she  returned 
to  the  child.  Imelda  did  not  turn, 
and  Jose  Lopez  left  the  house  amid 
a  rustle  of  papers. 

The  golden  morning  light  threw  a 
dancing  slice  of  shade  across  the 
bright  wall.  Imelda  Linares  turned 
from  the  lively  spectacle  before  her 
to  see  a  fresh,  long  leaf  shooting 
from  a  clump  of  banana  stumps 
outside  the  window.  From  the  yard 
the  voice  of  a  small  child  drifted 
into  the  little  kitchen  where  Imelda 
busied  herself  pressing  meal  into 
thin  sheets.  A  dark,  round  figure 
entered  the  yard,  stopping  at  the 
child.  But  today  Maria  Contreras 
was  smiling,  and  the  shadow  on 
the  wall  soon  faded  with  the 
morning. 
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It  Must  Be  Love,  Ouz  If  It  Was  Poison  Ivy  We'd  All  Be  Itching  By  NOW 

A  poem  (?)by  SEAmbler 

SOLITUDE 

deepens... 

discovering  loneliness 
deepens... 

uncovering  despair 

Until  Someone  like  You 
Who,  me? 

What  is  your  name  again? 
Love. 

Yes,  i  remember  now 

You  handed  me  your  heart  once 
It  was  bleeding 
Soiled  my  new  green  dress... 
didn't  matter... 

it  was  from  the  hospital  anyway 
take  it  again— please 
it  still  hurts 

been  bleeding  for  so  long  now 
...where's  the  damn 

when  You  need  it  most? 
in  the  medicine  cabinet 
Right  where  You  left  it 
Still  good 
Fresh? 

As  the  driven  snow... 

Crushed,  but  the  Essence  is  there 
is  there  anybody  who  knows 
how  to  hold  a  Heart 
without  crushing  it? 
without  wringing  it  dry? 
anybody  who  can 
ease  the  burden  of  carrying 

my  indepenDance? 

Yes,  there  is 

Can  We  Help? 

Help? 

but  aren't  You  looking  out  for  Number  one? 

One  is  a  very  lonely  number 

Unless  of  course  You  happen  to  be  a  very  large  rock 

in  which  case,  Who  cares? 
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the  moss... but  that  only  grows  on 

Stationary  Rocks 
in  very  deep  water 

So  Get  some  SCUBA  gear 
but  that's  Expensive! 

big  deal... 
jump  in,  the  water's  Fine 

Icy? 
no... 


Cold? 
no.  Tepid? 

no.  Lukewarm? 

No  Shampoo    temperature? 

NO  Hot? 

NO!  Passionate? 

NO!! 

(What's  a  woman  need  words  like  that  for?) 
Well  to  ask  the  right  questions,  I  guess... 
and  to  get  the  right  answers... 
Naturally 

or  at  least  the  honest  answers 
Revealing  Prejudice 
Exposing  Weakness 
Discovering  Softness 
like  Water? 

exactly  like  Water- 
so  much  life  you  can't  control  it 

so  much  strength  you  don't  want  to 
(so  much  comfort  you  don't  need  to) 
and  all  those  Fish 

minnows,  not  whales 

unless  they  Believe  they  are 
each  Unique  but  all  part  of  a  much  greater  Entity 
Sort  of  like  logs  in  a  Fire,  huh? 

If  the  analogy  holds  True 

THERE  YOU  GO  AGAIN!! 

Oh.  Analogy  means... 
Shoe? 
there  you  go. 

Shut  up  and  come  Here I'd  rather  drown 

(i  prefer  steam  heat,  myself!) 

Sue  Ambler 
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RNP 

Not  blind 

Not  this  love 

Not  with  all  of  these  colors! 

You've  finger-painted  my  life. 

With  childish  wonder 

Used  every  color  you  could  reach. 


Is  it  him,  then? 

"I  don't  know,"  whispers  Blue 
"Maybe,"  murmurs  Green 
"I  think  so,"  mumbles  Yellow 
"YES!!"  shouts  Red 

Silly  sometimes 

like  tickle  fights,  giggles,  telling  secrets 
Pungent 

like  eucalyptus,  and  cinnamon 
Sweet 

like  caramel,  and  the  kisses  of 
very  small  children 
Warm 

like  feather  quilts,  and  summer  breezes 
Timeless 

like  laughter,  and  a  favorite  song 


I  am  a  spectrum  of  smiles 

A  wonderful  myriad  of  happy  times. 

You  have  made  me  a  Rainbow. 

Jane  A  Patterson 
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Lately  I've  Been  Looking  Up 

I  don't  write  poems  that  smile. 
I'm  one  of  those 

That  watches  cracks  in  the  sidewalk 
Instead  of  butterflies. 

Waking  with  bright  blue  dawn  washing  my  face 
Your  hand  draped  over  my  waist 
Kissing  your  eyes  open 
l-love-you  whispers 
l-need-you  hugs 

I  caught  myself 

Talking  to  a  butterfly  this  morning- 

And  I  laughed  out  loud. 

Jane  A.  Patterson 
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THE    HARVEST  OF 
HILL-DANCING 

By  Susan  Higgs  Monday 


As  he  waddled  toward  the  rest  of 
us,  his  mouth  lax  with  wonder,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  freak  show  had 
turned  inside  out.  We  had  become 
the  audience  and  he  was  the 
oddity. 

The  Dog-Faced  Boy  saw  him  first 
and  howled  with  such  vicious  glee 
that  Ivan  the  Sword  Swallower 
almost  did  himself  a  mischief  in 
mid-act  as  he  whirled  around  to 
examine  the  largest  human  being 
that  any  of  us  had  ever  seen. 

My  sister  and  I  looked  at  each 
other  and  confirmed  the  fact  that 
in  four  years  on  the  road  and 
through  two  hundred  cities  and 
towns  we  had  never  witnessed 
such  an  accumulation  of  flesh 
hanging  on  one  set  of  mortal 
bones.  He  filled  the  narrow 
passageway  where  the  suckers 
always  stood.  He  overflowed  the 
ropes  that  separated  the  "them" 
from  the  "us." 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  if  his  suit 
had  ever  really  fit  him.  Even 
unbuttoned  his  jacket  stretched 
across  him  in  a  woolen  half-Nelson 
that  gave  him  the  uncomfortable 
look  of  little  boys  in  short  pants  or 
torn  cats  with  bells  around  their 
necks.  His  trousers  were  threadbare 
at  the  knees.  But  his  shirt  was  so 
obviously  new  that  I  began  to  itch 
from  just  looking  at  it.  His  bow  tie 
was  made  of  at  least  three  blue 
bandannas  (one  for  each  chin) 
and  picked  up  the  cornflower  of  his 
eyes,  which  danced  like  stars  stuck 
on  a  full  moon. 

I  felt  the  ground  shake  under  me 
as  he  approached  the  place 
where  my  sister  and  I  sat — two 
women,  wearing  one  dress,  sitting 
on  one  chair,  with  only  one  self 
between  us.  And  then,  we  heard 
the  rustle  that  only  two  things  can 
make:  one  of  them  is  the  big  top  as 
it  furls  up  in  the  wind  and  the  other 


is  the  Fat  Lady. 

"Good  evening."  She  purred  in 
her  low  rumbling  voice. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  in  perfect 
awe  of  the  apparition  before  him. 
In  the  lamplight,  masses  of 
yellowed  jewelry  glittered  from  her 
ears,  her  throat,  her  wrists,  her 
fingers,  even  her  ankles  as  they 
peeked  from  beneath  her  crimson 
robes.  Her  auburn  hair  was  held  up 
by  two  elaborate  combs.  Finally  he 
mustered  up  a  "Howdy  do, 
Ma'am?"  and  a  "Nice  evenin',  ain't 
it?" 

"Yes,"  she  cooed,  "a  splendid 
evening." 

"Yes  'um.  We  generally  have  nice 
evenin's  this  time  of  year.  I  was 
worried  just  a  little  this  mornin'  'bout 
the  weather.  My  daddy  and  I  was 
standin'  out  in  the  fields,  and  I  said, 
'Daddy,  you  don't  suppose  it'll  turn 
off  cold  tonight,  do  you?'  and  he 
said,  'Ruben,'  That's  my  name, 
Ruben  Knotts.  He  said,  'Ruben,  I 
don't  rightly  know.  Could  be.' 
Daddy's  real  good  about  the 
weather." 

"So  I  see." 

"But,  sure  as  you're  born,  the 
weather  turned  off  just  fine.  And,  as 
I  was  comin'  out  here  to  the  circus 
tonight,  I  was  mighty  pleased  'bout 
that." 

"Are  you  enjoying  the  circus?" 

"Oh,  yes  'um.  It's  just  like 
paradise — all  these  lights  and 
music  and  the  Never  Before  Seen 
on  This  Continent  Wonders  of  the 
World  and  all.  I'm  just  havin'  more 
fun  than  a  kid.  Hell,  I  never  had  so 
much  fun  when  I  was  a  kid."  He 
stopped  and  a  genuine  blue 
ribbon  blush  crept  up  his  neck  and 
engulfed  each  one  of  his  chins  on 
its  way  to  his  face.  "I'm  so  sorry, 
Ma'am.  Pardon  my  language,  I 
hope  you  don't  take  offense.  I'm 
mortally  ashamed." 


"Please  don't  concern  yourself. 
I've  heard  worse,  you  know.  I  don't 
exactly  live  in  polite  society 
anymore.  Rose  Moynihan  is  a  long 
way  from  Philadelphia  nowadays." 

"Rose.  That's  a  lovely  name, 
Ma'am.  That's  just  what  you  look 
like,  too.  A  beautiful  rose,  all  red 
and  full-bloomed.  Just  like  the  ones 
in  my  mama's  garden." 

His  blush  leapt  over  the  ropes 
and  landed  on  her  cheeks.  But,  she 
remembered  herself  and  brushed  it 
off.  "Thank  you."  she  whispered. 

"Well  ,  you're  just  very  welcome, 
Ma'am."  He  beamed  at  her  like 
some  great  joyous  mountain  with 
his  whole  body.  Then  his  face 
clouded  over  with  something  that 
he  was  pondering.  "Ma'am,  could  I 
ask  you  a  personal  question?"  he 
asked,  glancing  around  the  tent. 

The  mask  of  a  thousand  jeers 
crossed  her  face,  but  she  only 
replied,   "I   don't   see   why   not." 

He  leaned  over  the  ropes  so  that 
we  had  to  strain  to  hear  his 
sheepish  inquiry.  "Ma'am,  what  are 
you  doin'  with  all  these,  uh,  freaks?" 

Her  laughter  started  as  a  tremor 
near  her  heart  and  then  burst  out  of 
her  full  mouth  like  a  calliope.  It 
began  with  high  little  "hee,  hee, 
hee's,"  then  sank  down  through  the 
mid-range  "ha,  ha's"  ending  up  in 
great  low  puffs  of  "ho,  ho,  ho,  ho, 
ho."  Her  feet  worked  up  and  down 
pumping  the  bellows.  Big  tears 
rolled  over  the  swell  of  herfaceand 
dripped  from  her  chins.  "I  don't 
have  the  slightest  idea,"  she 
gasped.    "Not    the    slightest." 

Her  laughing-song  went  on  and 
on  until  it  filled  the  tent  and  all  of 
the  ya-hoos  rushed  over  to  catch 
the  joke.  Through  their  midst  came 
old  man  Pathopolos  the  Barker. 
"What  the  hell's  going  on  here?"  he 
bellowed.  "This  ain't  vaudeville,  ya 
know.     Move    along     there. 
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Hindenburg,  or  join  the  show. 
You're  blocking  the  aisle"  he 
shouted  at  Ruben.  "And  you,  Miss 
Society,"  he  growled  at  Rose,  "you 
stop  flirtin'  with  the  customers,  or  I'll 
sell  your  option  to  the  elephant 
act." 

Pathopolos  whirled  around  in  a 
huff  and  bumped  into  Ruben  who 
hadn't  budged.  "I  thought  I  told 
you  to  move  along,  Buddy.  Now  are 
you  gonna  git  or  am  I  gonna  have 
to    call    the    constable?" 

Ruben  engulfed  the  little  man  in 
his  immense  shadow.  "You 
shouldn't  talk  to  a  lady  that  way, 
Mister.  Now  I'm  gonna  move  on, 
but  I've  gotta  ask  you  for  your 
solemn  oath  that  you're  not  goin'  to 
yell  at  Miss  Moynihan  anymore." 

"Huh,"  snorted  Pathopolos 
hitching  up  his  pants,  "I  own  this  so- 
called  lady,  and  I  will  yell  at  her  'til 
I'm  hoarse  if  I  take  a  mind  to.  So 
mind  you  own  damned  business, 
Fat  Boy." 

"I  asked  you  not  to  use  that 
language  in  front  of  the  lady." 
Ruben  said  in  slow,  measured 
tones,  obviously  trying  to  control  his 
temper.    "Now    I'm    tellin'    you." 

All  around  them  the  crowd  was 
rumbling.  "Don't  mess  with  that 
boy,  you  old  fool."  "He's  three  times 
your  size,  you  damned  moron." 

"Go  to  Hell!"  screeched  the  old 
man  as  he  spun  around  to  face  the 
crowd.  He  had  barely  laid  his 
hands  on  the  nearest  shirt  front 
when  he  was  lifted  up  and  pitched 
across  the  tent  onto  a  pile  of  straw 
and  rope. 

"Now,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you, 
Mister,"  Ruben  said  as  he 
straightened  his  jacket,  "so  you  just 
lie  there  like  you've  got  good 
sense."  Ruben  spit  on  his  hands 
and  grabbed  the  ropes  in  front  of 
Rose.  They  popped  like  cord  on  a 
package.  Pathopolos  looked  at 
Ruben  with  a  new  respect  and  the 
crowd    took    one    step    back. 

"Now,  Miss  Moynihan,  would  you 
like  to  take  a  little  walk  until  this 
fella  cools  off  some?  I'd  be  pleased 
to  escort  you  outta  here."  He 
extended  his  hand  to  her  exposing 
a  rope  burn  among  the  callouses. 


Rose  looked  around  the  tent 
surveying  the  crowd.  Her  gaze  fell 
on  Pathopolos.  For  a  long  moment 
they  stared  at  each  other  in  a  silent 
exchange  of  curses  and  dares. 
Finally,  a  smile  from  some  secret 
challenge  accepted  crossed  her 
face,  and  she  put  her  soft  white 
hand  into  Ruben's  hard  brown  one. 
"I'd  be  delighted  to."  she  declared. 

As  she  sailed  past  us  her  face  was 
set  in  that  smug  smile  that  the 
hootchie-kootchie  dancers  wear 
when  the  crowds  are  especially 
moved  by  the  show— a  Helen-of- 
Troy  sort  of  smile  that  gave  me  a 
warm  flush  just  to  look  at  it.  Ruben 
pulled  the  tent  flap  open  wider  for 
her  and  they  were  gone. 

"I'm  sorry  if  I  lost  you  your  job, 
Ma'am,"  he  said  when  they  were 
outside.  "I  just  couldn't  help  myself. 
I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  sayin'  so, 
but  that  didn't  seem  a  fittin'  place 
for    a    lady    like    you    anyway." 

"Well,"  she  sighed,  "I'm  glad  I'm 
not  the  only  one  who  sees  it  that 
way.  I'll  find  something  else.  You 
probably  did  me  a  great  favor,  Mr. 
Knotts." 

"You  can  call  me  Ruben, 
Ma'am." 

"Fine.  And  you  can  call  me  Rose, 
Ruben." 

"I'd  be  honored  to.  Can  I  get  you 


a  lemonade  or  some  coffee?  I 
could  go  down  the  midway  there 
to  the  4-H  booth  and  get  you 
somethin'  to  eat  if  you're  hungry.  If  s 
no  trouble." 

"No,  thank  you."  she  whispered. 
"I'd  really  just  like  to  get  away  from 
here,  if  you  don't  mind.  Whaf  s  out 
there?"  She  pointed  toward  the 
darkness    past   the   torch    lights. 

"Corn  fields.  But  it's  empty  this 
time  of  year.  And  a  little  further  on 
there's  Morrison's  Hill  where  Daddy 
and  me  hunt  squirrel,  only  high 
place  in  the  county.  You  can  see 
our    farm    from    up    there." 

"Lefs  go  take  a   look  at  it." 

"Are  you  sure  you  wanna  walk 
through  that  field?  It'll  get  your 
shoes  all  muddy." 

"If  I  worried  as  much  about  my 
moral  and  physical  cleanliness  as 
you  seem  to,  I  don't  imagine  that 
I'd  be  in  this  spot  today.  You  can 
humor  me  tonight,  Ruben."  She 
slipped  her  hand  into  his  again. 
"Can't  you?" 

"Yes,  Ma'am  he  gulped.  "I'd  be 
pleased  to." 

They  strolled  silently  across  the 
field,  hand  in  hand.  Gradually  the 
circus  lights  dimmed  and  stars 
began  to  fill  the  sky.  The  hurdy- 
gurdy  music  gave  way  to  crickets 
and  the  faraway  baying  of  a 
hound.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  Ruben 
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took  the  lead  holding  back  the 
brush  and  helping  her  over  the 
rough  spots  in  the  trail.  Half-way  up 
she  stopped  and  turned  to  look 
back  at  the  distant  circus,  which 
had  long  since  grown  silent  and 
dark. 

"I  think  I'd  better  take  a  little 
breather.  Ruben."  she  panted.  "I 
haven't  had  this  much  exercise  in  a 
long  time.  I  was  a  dancer  once,  but 
you  couldn't  tell  it  now."  She  settled 
herself  down  on  a  fallen  tree  and 
slipped  off  her  shoes.  "I  used  to  be 
the  best  little  ballerina  in  Miss 
Peabody's  Finishing  School.  I  got 
the  really  good  parts,  even  when  I 
was  in  the  lower  grades.  The  other 
girls  despised  me  for  it.  But  by  the 
time  I  was  getting  ready  to 
graduate  I  had  already  begun  to 
take  on  excess  baggage.  And  that 
awful  Sweetie  Malone  got  to 
dance  the  part  of  Cinderella  in  the 
Commencement  Recital.  I  didn't 
care  though.  By  that  time  Mama 
and  Father  were... gone."  A  tear 
welled  up  on  her  check,  and 
Ruben  reached  over  to  brush  it  off. 

"Where'd    they    go,    Rosie?" 

"My  parents  were  killed  in  a  train 
wreck  on  their  way  home  from  my 
Aunt  Kate's  in  Detroit.  I  was  doing 
my  bar  exercises  one  day  when 
Miss  Peabody  came  in  and  told 
me.  She  was  so  kind.  She  asked  me 
to  stay  on  at  the  school  since  I  only 
lacked  two  years  finishing.  Of 
course,  I  was  heartbroken  for  a  long 
time,  and  she  let  me  take  all  my 
meals  with  her  in  her  rooms.  On 
holidays  when  the  other  girls  were 
gone,  we  would  sit  in  front  of  the  fire 
and  eat  huge  trays  of  sandwiches 
cut  into  shapes  and  little  cakes 
with  sugar  flowers  on  top.  And  after 
tea  she'd  play  the  piano,  and  I 
would  dance  like  a  tiny  fairy  all 
around  the  parlor."  She  looked  up 
at  Ruben.  "I  know  ifs  hard  to 
believe.  You  can  laugh  if  you  like.  I'll 
understand." 

"I'll  do  no  such  thing  and  I'll 
thrash  anyone  else  who  tries.  I'm 
just  struck  dumb  thinking  about  it.  I 
never  saw  a  real  dancer  before.  My 
mama  used  to  have  a  little  one  in 
her  jewel   box.    It'd   spin  around 


when  you  opened  the  top.  We 
used  to  watch  it  by  the  hour.  When 
she  took  the  pneumonia  in  '33  I 
must  have  wound  that  little  box  up 
a  hundred  times.  She  liked  to  listen 
to  it,  even  when  she  was  too  weak 
to  watch." 

"Did  it  help  her  to  get  well?" 

"No.  She  passed  away  in 
February  during  the  last  big  snow  of 
the  winter.  She's  gone  to  her  reward 
just  like  Eugene.  That's  my  brother, 
Eugene.  I  reckon  she's  happier  now 
than  she  ever  was  on  this  earth. 
After  Eugene  died  in  the  war, 
Mama  didn't  care  much  for  life  or 
the  living  anymore.  But,  I  bet  she's 
just  tickled  pink  fixin'  dinner  for 
Eugene  every  evenin'  up  in 
heaven."  He  let  out  a  long  low  sigh 
and  stared  out  across  the  fields.  He 
could  just  barely  make  out  a  lamp 
that  wandered  from  tent  to  tent 
and  the  wheezing  and  wailing  of 
the  calliope  starting  up.  "They're  up 
awful  early  for  circus  folk,  ain't 
they?" 

"That's  Woodrow  Lee.  Woodrow 
used  to  be  the  organist  of  a  big 
church  in  Sioux  City.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  he  went  down  to  enlist, 
but  they  wouldn't  have  him.  On 
Sundays  he'd  be  the  only  young 
man  in  the  church.  Finally,  he  felt  so 
badly  about  it  that  he  took  to  drink. 
By  the  time  the  war  was  over  he'd 
found  other  reasons  for  drinking 
which    were    just    as    good. 

"About  three  years  ago  we 
played  Sioux  City  on  a  six-day  run.  I 
remember  that  the  crowds  had 
hung  around  until  well  after 
midnight,  just  like  tonight,  and  the 
whole  camp  was  sleeping  late, 
even  the  big  cats  that  usually  howl 
for  breakfast  before  the  first  light. 
Just  after  dawn  I  heard  the  calliope 
start  up,  and  I  thought,  'How 
wonderful.  That  clown  Peters  is 
learning  a  new  tune.'  I  tried  to  go 
back  to  sleep,  but  another  song 
followed  the  first  and  then  another. 
So     I     decided     to     investigate. 

"When  I  got  to  the  calliope,  there 
was  this  tiny  bespectacled  man 
sitting  on  the  bench  in  his  Skivvies 
directing  Murphy's  Flying  Midgets 
to  turn  to  page  1 37  in  their  hymnals. 


When  we  left  Sioux  City,  Woodrow 
tagged  along." 

Rose  grinned  down  on  the 
wakening  camp.  "He  still  practices 
every  morning  of  the  world. 
Woodrow  says,  'Rose,  I  have  to 
consider  my  everchanging 
audience,  you  know.  In  the 
morning  I  trumpet  forth  the 
cockcrow,  and  in  the  evening  I  sing 
the  Siren's  song.  My  responsibilities 
are  heavy  ones.'  He  still  drinks  too. 

'AA/e're  leaving  this  morning.  I 
mean  they  are.  They  have  to  be 
halfway  across  the  state  by 
nightfall."  Rose  struggled  to  her 
feet.  "You  know  what  I'm  going  to 
do  for  you,  Ruben?  I  am  going  to 
give  you  a  rare  treat.  A  concert  by 
that  promising  young  star.  Rose 
Moynihan."  Her  lips  brushed  his 
cheek,  and  he  paid  her  back  with 
a  toothy  grin. 

She  stepped  back  into  a 
clearing  and  assumed  the  first 
position.  As  she  looked  down  to 
where  her  feet  must  have  been 
beneath  the  tent  of  her  robe, 
doubt  crossed  her  face.  She 
glanced  up  into  Ruben's 
expectant  gaze  for  a  last  glimpse 
of  herself  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Slowly  the  dance  began  with  a 
few  tentative  turns  and  dips  and 
then  began  to  take  hold.  She 
whirled  in  the  moonlight,  while  her 
jewelry  clinked  together  in  a  merry 
accompaniment  that  almost 
drowned  out  the  calliope  below. 
Her  robes  swished  around  her 
stirring  up  clouds  of  leaves.  The 
heavy  combs  slipped  to  the 
ground  and  were  trampled  under 
her  feet.  The  dance  held  her  for  a 
delicious  eternity  and  then  settled 
her  to  the  ground  in  the  finest  of 
curtsies.  She  opened  her  eyes  to 
find  Ruben  standing  before  her 
with  a  thunderstruck  look  on  his 
face 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "You 
didn't  like  if?" 

He  lifted  her  up  off  the  ground. 
"That  was  the  most  beautiful  thing 
that  I've  ever  seen  in  my  whole  life.  I 
can't  believe  that  God  in  his 
wisdom  has  decided  to  bring  a 
moment   like  this  into  my  life.   I 
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always  figured  that  the  Almighty 
didn't  care  much  about  Ruben 
Knotts.  Well,  no  more  than  most 
ordinary  folks.  But  I  was  wrong.  Oh, 
Miss  Rose,  thank  you,  thank  you  so 
much." 

"So  you  did  like  it?" 

"That  was  just... I  don't  know  what 
it  was.  You  could  go  off  and  be  a 
big  famous  dancer  in  New  York 
City.  Kings  and  presidents  would 
come   to   see   you,    I    know   it." 

Big  glistening  tears  began  to 
pour  down  Rose's  cheeks.  "That's 
not  true,  Ruben.  I  can't  go 
anywhere.  Look  at  me.  No,  really 
look.  I'm  circus  freak  material 
without  a  circus.  You're  very  kind 
but  that  is  the  pitiful  truth.  I  belong 
down  there  with  the  rest  of  Mother 
Nature's  accidents." 

Ruben's  eyes  flashed.  "Don't  ever 
say  that.  When  you  was  dancin'  just 
then  I  felt  the  earth  shake  under  my 
feet.  Don't  you  know  what  that 
means?" 

"It  means  that  I  am  massive 
enough  to  shake  large  hills, 
Ruben." 

"No.  It's  love,  Rosie.  I've  read 
about  it  in  my  mama's  magazines. 
That  was  love  itself  right  here  on 
Morrison's  Hill." 

"That's  very  sweet,  Ruben,  but..." 

He  grabbed  her  by  the  arms. 
"Now,  you  listen  to  me.  I've  worked 
hard  all  my  life  and  done  right  most 
of  the  time.  I  deserve  love  with  all 
the  trimmin's.  Earth  shaking  and  all. 


You  deserve  it,  too.  You  think  'cause 
we're  big  we  don't  deserve  it?  How 
do  you  know  that  we  don't  get  a' 
extra  helpin'  for  bein'  so  big?  You 
don't  know.  I  love  you,  Rose.  Why 
don't  you  stay  here  with  me,  and  I'll 
marry  you.  I'll  take  good  care  of 
you,  Rosie.  You  can  stay  in  Mama's 
room.    I    kept    it   up   real    nice." 

She  shook  herself  free  of  his  grip 
and  drifted  toward  the  downward 
trail. 

"I'm  sorry,  Rose."  he  cried.  "I'm  just 
the  biggest  fool.  Here  I  am,  just  a 
big  ox.  I  know  you  pictured  it 
different.  I'd  just  love  to  call  on  you 
Sunday  afternoons  for  two  years 
and  bring  you  flowers  and  sweets. 
I'd  be  honored  to  court  you  proper, 
but  don't  the  earth  shaking  under 
my  feet  count  for  something,  Rose? 
Don't  it?" 

She  stood  staring  at  the  valley.  A 
pheasant  burst  out  of  the  weeds 
below  and  streaked  overhead  on 
its  way  to  the  crest.  Watching  it 
vanish  beyond  the  treetops,  Rose 


reached  to  smooth  her  hair  and 
discovered  her  wayward  curls.  She 
turned  to  search  the  ground  and 
found  Ruben  kneeling  in  the  leaves 
wiping  her  combs  on  his  sleeve.  He 
brought  them  to  her  saying,  "Well, 
Rosie,  what  do  you  think?" 

"I  don't  cook."  she  whispered. 

"Daddy  cooks.  Not  good,  but  we 
get  by." 

She  lifted  the  combs  from 
Ruben's  hand  and  tucked  them 
into  his  breast  pocket.  "Well,  where 
is  this  farm?" 

He  grabbed  her  hand  and 
plunged  into  the  underbrush 
dragging  her  along  hehind  him. 
"It's  on  the  other  side.  You  can  see  it 
from  the  top.  The  sun'l  I  be  up  before 
we  get  there  and  you  can  see  it 
good." 

The  sky  had  just  begun  to  lighten, 
but  already  the  camp  was  alive 
with  activity.  My  sister  and  I  shuffled 
out  of  our  tent  just  minutes  before 
the  roustabouts  knocked  it  down 
and  whisked  it  away.  After  throwing 
our  bag  in  the  back  of  Pathopolos's 
wagon,  we  wandered  toward  the 
edge  of  camp.  I  was  admiring  the 
way  that  the  dew  shimmered  on 
the  field  and  the  little  hill  across  the 
way  when  a  flash  of  something 
crimson  and  a  twinkling  light  at  the 
very  top  caught  my  eye.  I  watched 
as  it  flickered  there  for  a  moment 
and  then  disappeared  to  the  other 
side. 
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The  Cook 

The  cook  while  in  search  of  some  fun 

Decided  to  worship  the  sun. 

Not  being  a  prude, 

She  bathed  in  the  nude 

Now  dares  not  to  bare  her  burnt  buns. 

Dottie  Brodenck 


Small  Brains 

Most  students  at  Northwestern  Uni- 

Have  brains  that  are  useless  and  puny. 

When  put  to  the  test, 

You  know  all  the  rest- 

They  claim  that  their  teachers  are  looney! 

Vickie  Graham 
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Photography  by  Colleen  Claire  Cook 
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While  We're  on  the  Subject 

No 

Dreams 

Tomorrows 

Promises 

Hopes 

Maybes 

Buts 

Room  for  Change 

I  keep  telling  myself  it's  time  to  wade  through  this  junkyard 

and  look  for  a  meadow. 

I  keep  telling  myself  that  the  sad  certainty  of  now  is  only  temporary. 

I  keep  telling  myself  it's  time  to  make  another  connection, 

some  kind  of  extension,  bypass  the  rejection. 

Yes  there's  a  need  to  see  the  Past  as  Sacred;  the  Future  as  Salvageable. 

Yes  there's  a  need  to  end  with  what  we  started  with. 

Not  that  I  think  we  should  be  hasty. 
What  do  you  think? 


Long-Distance  Love  Affair 

Long-distance  love  affair 
Can't  help  thinkin'  of  you 
For  the  umpteenth  time  today. 

Who  are  you  talkin'  to? 
Lady  of  tonight 
Hair  so  blond,  heart  so  blue, 
Crying  in  your  beer. 
Shootin'  pool  with  the  boys, 
Laughin'  at  the  fate  of  Man, 
Whiskey  bottle  on  one  side 
Daddy's  keys  in  the  other  hand. 

Wonderin'  how  often  you  think  of  me, 
And  what  you  think  when  you  do 
Write  me  a  letter  full  of  mush 
-please  leave  out  what  you  actually  do- 
Seal  it  with  a  kiss, 

Ask  when  I'm  coming  back  to  you- 
Just  a  long-distance  love  affair. 

It's  not  helpin'  much,  to  worry. 
Not  hurtin'  you  much  either. 
Over  and  over  I  ask  myself 
If  you  care  enough  to  leave  her. 

Sometimes  I  wish  our  good-byes  were  forever, 
Wish  I  could  leave  you  behind. 
Instead  I'm  waitin'  for  the  phone  to  ring, 
This  yearning  I've  got  isn't  kind; 
It's  tearing  at  my  life, 
Teasing  my  one-track  mind. 

Being  in  love  alone  just  isn't  fair. 
So  send  me  one  more  letter 

-seal  it  with  a  kiss— 
And  let's  get  on 
With  our  long-distance  love  affair. 

Jane  A.  Patterson 
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WHO'S  WHO 


JIM  ALLEN-Jim  Allen  is  a  graduate  student  in  clinical  psychology.  Last  spring  Jim  won 
first  place  in  the  graduate  poetry  division  of  the  Louisiana  College  Writers' 
Society  Conference. 

ROBERT  ALLEN-Robert  Allen  is  a  general  studies  major  and  is  active  in  the  university 
theatre. 

SUE  AMBLER-Sue  Ambler  is  a  junior  business  administration  major  whose  interests 
include  drawing,  writing,  and  hairdressing. 

MILLARD  J.  BIENVENU-A  graduating  senior  in  English  education,  Millard  has  a 
scholarship  to  study  in  France  this  summer  and  then  will  return  to  NSU  for 
graduate  school  this  fall.  Millard  won  the  Grand  Prize  in  the  Louisiana 
College  Writers'  Society  Conference  with  his  short  story  "The  Shadow." 

DOTTIE  BRODERICK-A  professional  student,  Dottie  Broderick  is  a  graduating  senior  in 
psychology  with  plans  to  enter  graduate  school  in  the  fall. 

STEPHEN  CAMPBELL-A  second-semester  freshman,  Stephen  Campbell  is  a  Business 
Administration  major.  He  served  as  one  of  the  literary  editors  for  the  Spring, 
1981  Argus. 

COLLEEN  CLAIRE  COOK-A  senior  sociology  major,  Coleen  is  the  Argus  staff 
photography  enthusiast. 

ELLEN  DOLLAR-Ellen  Dollar  is  a  sixteen-year-old  junior  at  Natchitoches  Central  who 
hopes  one  day  to  find  out  what  life  is  really  like  outside  of  Natchitoches. 
Poetry  is  one  of  her  pastimes. 

SUSAN  DOLLAR-A  French  and  English  education  major,  Susan  Dollar  hopes  to  obtain 
a  teaching  job  in  Louisiana  upon  graduation.  Susan  also  has  a  scholarship  to 
study  in  France  this  summer. 

ALLEN  M.  FORD-Allen  M.  Ford,  a  former  Argus  editor,  is  working  on  a  second  bachelor's 
degree,  this  time  in  industrial  education.  Allen's  poetry  won  in  both  literary 
contests  this  spring  and  will  appear  in  the  fall  Argus. 
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VICKIE  GRAHAM-Vickie  Graham  is  a  Master  Sergeant  in  the  Air  Force  and  a  senior  in 
mass  communications  at  NSU.  During  her  thirteen-year  career,  she  has 
served  as  a  journalist,  an  editor,  advertising  and  public  relations  coordinator, 
and  art  director.  Her  articles  have  appeared  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  the  Far  East. 


LESLIE  GREGORY-Leslie  Gregory  is  a  student  at  Natchitoches  Central  whose  major 
interests  are  theatre  and  art. 

RUTH  CAROLINE  GUTIERREZ-Ruth  is  a  treshman  business  administration/art  major.  She 
writes  poetry  and  short  stories  and  is  the  Argus  "resident  artist." 

SUSAN  HAGA-Susan  Haga  is  a  broadcasting-journalism/English  major.  A  transfer 
student  from  UNO,  Susan  is  a  native  of  Los  Angeles. 


SUSAN  H.  MONDAY-Susan  is  a  graduate  student  in  Theatre  and  Speech.  Her  award- 
winning  "Song  for  the  Dolet  Hills"  appeared  in  last  fall's  Argus.  In  this  issue  we 
are  proud  to  print  "The  Harvest  of  Hill-Dancing,"  second-place  winner  of 
short  stories  in  the  recent  Louisiana  College  Writers'  Society  Conference. 


JANE  A.  PATTERSON-Jane  Ambler  Patterson  is  a  business  administration  major.  She 
enjoys  poetry,  horseback  riding,  and  houseplants.  Recently  married,  Jane 
and  her  husband  plan  to  move  to  Colorado  when  she  graduates  next  spring. 


JEANNETTE  PRIMM-Jeannette  is  a  post-graduate  student  who  is  currently  teaching  P.E. 
at  Parks  Elementary  in  Natchitoches. 

RENAE  QUICK-Renae  Quick  is  a  sophomore  equine  science  major  from  Shreveport. 
Afflicted  with  trigonometry  this  semester,  Renae  is  only  one  of  many  who 
have  joined  study  groups  in  order  to  survive. 

BAMBI SEARS-A  senior  English  major,  Bambi  describes  herself  as  "a  dear  girl  who  bumps 
into  walls  and  stumbles  into  weeks.  "Graduation  is  a  goal  she  indirectly  strives 
for. 
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KATHLEEN  SMITH-Kathleen  is  a  post-graduate  student  at  NSU.  With  a  B.A.  and  MA  from 
the  University  of  Maryland,  Kathleen  currently  teaches  high  school  English 
and  social  studies  in  Cloutierville. 

JULIET  SNOWDEN-Juliet  Snowden  is  a  freshman  at  Natchitoches  Central.  She  has  been 
published  nationally:  two  stories  in  Stone  Soup  and  a  book  review 
in  Childrens'  Digest. 

CINDY  TOTTEN-Cindy  Totten  is  a  graduate  student  in  Theatre  and  Speech  with 
graduation  and  the  Future  looming  over  her  in  August.  Her  "Elfspawn," 
published  in  the  fall  Argus,  won  her  recent  honors  in  the  Louisiana 
College  Writers'  Society  Conference.  She  plans  to  attend  graduate  school 
this  fall. 

LINDA  VERRETT-A  second-semester  freshman  in  journalism,  Linda  has  had  work 
published  in  Teen  magazine  and  several  high  school  publications. 


NIGEL  NICHOLSON-The  current  Argus  editor,  Nigel  graduates  this  semester  with  a  B.S.  in 
psychology,  and  will  be  moving  on  to  graduate  work  in  social  psychology  at 
Texas  Christian  University  this  fall. 
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Photography  by  Cindy  Totten 
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